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IN DEFENCE OF THE ONE- 
POWER WRITER. 


Despite the fact that the Professor of Writ- 
ing-Made-Pleasant had told his class in the 
convincing manner in which he makes his 
statements that literary material was all about 
one, the Writer looked doubtfully up the 
street through which she was walking, as she 
made her way to the school building in which 
she hoped to find some of this material. She 
was seeking a school to write about because 
the Professor had also said that one should 
begin the work of a writer by describing the 
life which one knew best ; and this particular 
writer had been freed from the schoolroom 
for a glorious Sabbatical year. 

Now St. Botolph street, despite its sugges- 
tive name, is not so rich in literary material 
as many other Boston streets ; as, for ex- 
ample, Louisburg square or Salem street. It 


has no history, no traditions, no old homes 
with suggestions of former elegance, and no 
hint of a Jewish Ghetto. The flamboyant 
Arena and the dignified Musicians’ Conven- 
tion Hall are the only conspicuous buildings 
on the street. Commonplace, respectable 
brick houses, with no indications of the in- 
dividual tastes of their occupants, 
stolid, middle-class citizens — the citizens that 
may form the backbone of the country, but 
not the ones that furnish the richest fund of 


suggest 


literary material. 

And yet, the Writer had walked 
three blocks upon this uninteresting street she 
met a couple who made her long for the pen 
of one of the great word artists : one of the 
tallest policemen on the force escorting a 
dainty lady of possibly five years across the 
street. As the tall figure in dark blue piloted 
the little one in her scarlet coat and bonnet 
through the crowded street, the Writer fur- 
tively fished out her note-book and 
the title, “ Two of Boston’s Finest.” 

The School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children, which was to be the first stopping 
place, was soon reached and she waited while 
the double line-of children — children with 
crutches, children with irons on their ankles, 
children with cruel protuberances upon their 
backs, and children with the tottering gait of 
a very old person — toiled slowly up the 
stairs, to receive the cheery smile and good 
morning which the jolly, rosy-cheeked young 
teacher bestowed upon each one. At the 
curbing were a long line of carriages from 
which rough and weather-beaten “cabbies ” 
assisted helpless boys and girls and carried 
them carefully and steadily to their school- 
room ; and as they passed the Writer she 


before 


wrote 
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thought that in some instances the human 
burden could not have been much 
than the crutches that accompanied it. 

She inconspicuously jotted down several 
titles here : “ A Helpful Hand to the Handi- 
capped,” “The Kind Heart of a Great City,” 
“The Conservation of all the Children,” and 
after hearing a Sixth Grade recite a declara- 
tion of civic obligation, standing as straight 
as they could while 
faced the Stars and 
notes : “ Foundation 
Feet” and “ Bright 
ments.” 

From school the Writer walked 
through Massachusetts avenue on her way to 
the Girls’ Trade School, and as she passed 
through classic Chester square, with its digni- 
fied spaces, its handsome ivy-grown houses, 
and its scarcely perceptible suggestions of a 
decadent neighborhood, she noticed the sign, 
“Lu-Ting-Fang, Herb Doctor,” on a fine cor- 
ner-house, and made the 
Herbs for Western Ills,” 
of a Fine Old Square.” 

At the Trade School she found, as she had 
expected, a perfect beehive of energetic ac- 
tivity ; a school in which a definite aim and a 
real necessity bring about a “ speeding-up ” 
that is almost incredible to one who is accus- 
tomed to the slow pace of the average public 
school. As the Writer looked upon the dif- 
ferent groups of girls making hats, dresses, 
and other clothing, the most of this work be- 
ing done to fill orders and therefore demand- 
ing both skill and speed, she made a note, 
“A School in which Time is Money,” and 
after visiting the cooking department and the 
room in which dainty clothing for little chil- 
dren was being fashioned by young fingers, 
she jotted down two notes : “ The American 
Mother in the Making,” and “ A School That 
Disarms the Critic.” 

By this time the visitor was somewhat 
weary, after attempting to grasp the plans of 
two schools so interesting and significant as 
those she had studied that morning ; there- 
fore she boarded a car and rode through 
Washington street. While on this car she 
was particularly impressed with a fact always 
manifest, which is that the cars in different 


heavier 


with shining eyes they 
Stripes, she made two 
Stones for Trembling 
Lights in Frail Tene- 


this 


notes “ Eastern 
and “The Passing 


sections of the city have very distinctly 
marked types of passengers. This thought 
brought forth the title, “ Factors that Pro- 
duce Human Types.” 

Upon leaving the car, the Writer weakly 
yielded to the temptation to visit the Old Cor- 
ner Book-store, although there was no book 
to be bought and there were errands to be 
done in various places. Awakening at last 
with a guilty start after a too long peep into 
a particularly fascinating volume, she looked 
wistfully at the piles of new books with 
which the tables were heaped and pulled out 
her note-book to write “The Lure of Fresh 
Volumes,” before she hastened to the street. 

The demands of hunger caused her to enter 
a cafeteria lunch place, where she selected 
from a bountifully supplied counter a sub- 
stantial little luncheon — price twenty cents. 
At her table were two salesgirls and the 
Writer glanced with curiosity at their food, as 
she had heard of the foolish lunches sometimes 
purchased by girls of this type. She was 
pleased to find that one young woman had 
ordered whole wheat muffins, a beef sand- 
wich, and a glass of milk, while the other 
Was enjoying a nourishing soup and some 
bread and butter. 
brought out and 
ficiency,” was written in it. 


The note-book was again 
the title, “ Food and Ef- 


Then, too, other 
aspects of this lunch room presented them- 
selves. Its skilled management and its low 
prices suggested the topic, “ Successful Man- 
agement of a Wage-earner’s Lunch Room.” 

The morning had been so filled with in- 
terest that the Writer was surprised to find 
as she passed Arlington-street church that the 
hands of the clock indicated only the hour of 
one. There was then time to join the line for 
the Symphony rehearsal, and as she hastened 
to place herself in the rear of this joyfully 
expectant throng she made the note, “ Sounds 
from Paradise for a Quarter,” but as that 
title did not seem sufficiently dignified to 
characterize the magnificent concert of the 
afternoon, she substituted “Music for the 
Masses.” A glance down the line, however, 
convinced her that the portion of the public 
commonly designated by the term, “masses,” 
was not greatly in evidence, so again the title 
was changed and the words, “A Philanthropy 
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that Brings Spiritual Dividends,” were sub- 
stituted ; and after listening to Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony, so sublimely suggestive at 
this time of the fate of countless heroes in 
the European war and of that entire cata- 
clysm, the note, “ The Universal Language,” 
was recorded. 

There was still another presumably intel- 
lectual treat in store for the Writer that day ; 
and at five o’clock she attended a lecture by a 
distinguished foreigner. As she came from 
the hall, feeling that excellent as the address 
undoubtedly was she knew very little more 
about the subject than she did when she en- 
tered, she heard a comment at which she was 
forced to smile, as she acknowledged its 
truth : “He gave forty-five minutes to the 
Introduction and fifteen minutes to the Con- 
clusion and left out the Body of the dis- 
course entirely,” grumbled the critic. This 
led to the last note of the day, which was, 
“Intellectual Dishonesty.” 

A great wealth of material was suggested 
to the Writer that evening, as she compla- 
cently read the titles spread 
Description, argument, philosophic disserta- 
tions upon certain phases of life — all would 
be needed in preparing the articles suggested 
by these subjects ; and after she had filled 
her fountain pen and opened a package of 
paper she settled down for a delightful even- 
ing, trusting that some bolt from the blue 
would so energize her spirit and electrify her 
hand that she might write of at least one of 
these subjects in a fairly adequate manner. 

But, alas ! while she had been making these 
preparations, a long-time but always unwel- 
come companion had slipped into the room 
and had seated herself at the Writer's elbow 
— a companion whom the Writer recognized 
with a troubled countenance and a sinking 
spirit, as she hastened to plunge into her 
work in the hope that by bending every en- 
ergy to her task she might drive away the un- 
desirable visitor. It was soon evident, how- 
ever, that there was no escape, and that this 
associate of so many of her working hours 
was bound to be heard. 

“You have been out after literary material, 
I see,” began the Pessimist, as she ran her eye 
over the titles in the shabby little note-book. 


before her. 





“Now, what a dainty picture Dickens or 
Stevenson or Daudet would make of some of 
these scenes : this one of the policeman and 
the little girl, for instance. It takes those 
master artists to make a word picture out of 
such a scene as that. The unskilled writer 
should never attempt it. The bungling and 
fumbling hand of the amateur is hopelessly 
inadequate to bring out the true values — the 
high lights of such a picture. And this one 
of the crippled and deformed school would 
call not only for a picture by Dickens or 
Kipling or O. Henry, but also for a different 
kind of treatment by some of the great so- 
ciologists and eugenists — those writers who 
study very deeply into the problems involved 
in modern life, Wells, and Saleeby, and Ellen 
Key, and Olive Schreiner, and other lesser 
writers of that type, who would be inspired 
by the sight of those children to write in a 
way that would throw a whole flood of light 
upon the art and science of raising human 
beings to a higher standard. 

“ Now, this sober old Chester square,” she 
went on, “that requires the touch of F. Hop- 
kinson Smith ; and this study of types in a 
street car should be made only by a person 
who can photograph with words as can the 
great Frenchmen, Loti or Daudet, 
ample.” 


for ex- 

As the Pessimist stopped for a moment the 
Writer impatiently thrust all these titles from 
sight and drew toward her a fresh sheet of 
paper, upon which she wrote, “ Work of the 
Girls’ Trade School.” 

“An article upon such a subject as you 
have just written and the one about the cheap 
lunch room for wage-earners,” continued the 
tormentor, “are of value only when written 
by one who can treat those subjects with au- 
thority, a trained investigator ; one who can 
throw a searchlight upon the entire subject 
of the employment, wages, and mode of life 
of women wage-earners ; an educational ex- 
pert such as those sent out by the Russell 
Sage Foundation or by the National Federa- 
tion of Municipal Leagues; a person skilled 
in the accurate preparation of statistics and 
the scientific methods of comparing condi- 
tions of work. To convince you that I am 
right, let me ask, could you tell how the 
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wages of the straw-hat workers who gradu- 
ated from the school this year compare with 
those received by the graduates of five years 
ago, or could you tell how a milliner’s yearly 
overhead expenses compare with those of a 
dressmaker ?” 

To these questions the Writer was forced 
to reply that she had no knowledge as to 
these matters and had planned to write only 
her impressions of the school, as she had seen 
it, supplementing her meagre knowledge with 
information secured from the school cata- 
logue and circulars. 

“Such articles,” commented the Pessimist, 
“are almost valueless, and would be accepted 
only by second-rate educational journals who 
might pay for them with a year’s subscription, 
or possibly, if accompanied with illustrations, 
they might be accepted ocasionally to fill the 
interminable columns of a Sunday paper. 
The egotism that floods the offices of high- 
class periodicals with amateur writing is co- 
lossal,” she concluded meaningly. 

At this point the Writer dejectedly reached 
for her last subject, “Intellectual Dishon- 
esty,” and substituting a strong steel pen for 
the fountain pen she had intended to use and 
taking a very large sheet of paper she wrote 
determinedly : “Intellectual Dishonesty con- 


sists in ——,” and she hesitated for an in- 
stant and dipped for more ink, when the 
Pessimist pounced upon her : “ True enough ! 


In what does Intellectual Dishonesty con- 
sist ? Is it in writing well about something 
of which you know very little, or is it in writ- 
ing very badly about something with which 
you are well acquainted ? Is it intellectually 
honest to send the work of a beginner to a 
periodical which uses only the best work of 
professionals, and is it honorable to try to 
sell shoddy literary goods in any market ?” 

There was a long period of silence, in 
which the Writer at first struggled to main- 
tain an appearance of indifference, and then 
she turned upon the Pessimist in a spirit of 
desperation and said: “ Pessimist, let us 
settle this matter, once for all. Your de- 
pressing and paralyzing comments are all the 
more harmful because there is much truth in 
all that you have said. It is true that a flood 
of light would be thrown upon all these sub- 









jects by those great authors who have gone 
up and down the world, bearing flaming 
torches which illumined every object in their 
pathway and from which a host of lesser 
writers have lighted their little candles ; but 
there are places in which the candle may be 
a very satisfactory and even valuable light, 
and while it is perfectly true that the writer 
of one-candle power cannot throw the search- 
light of genius, talent, and flawless technique 
upon the affairs of modern life, and upon his- 
tory, literature, art, and science, it is also true 
that he may write of matters in his home and 
in his neighborhood in a manner that will 
give needed help to certain people ; for even 
with a candle one can see quite clearly the 
faces and the facts that are nearest at hand. 

“Pessimist, what do you see from this 
window ?” And beckoning her visitor to her 
side she looked with her down upon the solid 
blocks of dwellings stretching far off into the 
distance. 

“In those homes,” the Writer continued, 
“are thousands and thousands of people who 
will never have any real acquaintance with 
the great authors ; people to whom Thack- 
eray is but a name, and Hardy, Galsworthy, 
and de Maupassant are non-existent ; but 
these all have needs, hopes, fears, desires, and 
even aspirations. Sometimes a bit of writing 
from one of their own kind ; one who speaks 
a common language ; one who can look quite 
clearly at the details of ordinary living, al- 
though he has not the vision to discern the 
broad sweep of life, nor the intellect with 
which to solve its deep problems, such a one, 
I say, may help his neighbor by his pen to a 
somewhat better mode of living, to a more 
hopeful outlook, to a happier and better life. 

“It is, of course, undeniable that the il- 
lumination given by a candle-power talent 
will not enable one to write of humanity with 
the force, the cunning, the grace, or the magic 
of those whom we gladly call the great au- 
thors ; but if one writes of life near at hand 
as he sees it, and if his work reveals insight 
and is sincere, he will have the satisfaction of 
contributing something to the real work of 
the world. Every household, every school, 
every church, and every neighborhood has 
need of help in many directions; and a 
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writer whose work will never be classed as 
even near-literature may prepare articles that 
will contribute to the comfort and happiness 
of the household ; give a hint to the busy 
teacher ; suggest more helpful work for the 
community to the church. In fact, a very 
large number of household, juvenile, educa- 
tional, and technical magazines beckon to the 
writer who has even one helpful idea. 

“You have mocked at the conceit and igno- 
rance that cause the beginner in writing to 
send his offering to the highest-class maga- 
zines. I assert that the instinct that prompts 
such a writer to send his production to the 
finest periodicals is a healthy one ; and if his 
reach exceeds his grasp, it were far better to 








try to hitch one’s wagon to a star, than to be 
unconscious of the fact that there are 
and that we must look up in order to see 
them.” 

As the Writer concluded her .remarks she 
found that she was addressing the empty air, 
for the Pessimist had departed. With a 
grateful heart she opened the windows to let 
in the refreshing breeze, and after taking a 
look at the one star in her little patch of city 
sky she seated herself to prepare an article 
for her good, reliable friend, the Popular 
Educator, on “ The Girls’ Trade School,” and 
to revise another on “The Place of the 
Father in the Home” for Home Progress. 
Mary A. Laselle 


stars 


Beprorp, Mass. 





The difference in meaning between “ sur- 
prised ” and “astonished ” was illustrated by a 
smart editor who said : “If a certain man in 
this town who owes us money should 
that he was going to pay it, we should be 
surprised. And if he kept his promise, we 
should be astonished.” 

“It’s,” of course, is the abbreviation of 
“it is,’ while “its” is a pronoun, the pos- 
sessive case of “it.” In writing the pronoun, 
the apostrophe — which many people put in 
because it is the common sign of a possessive 
— should used. William Dwight 
Whitney, by the way, says in “ Language and 
the Study of Language” (1871 ) : “At the 
present time few of us read our Bibles so 
curiously as to discovered that 
‘its, from Genesis to 


say 


not be 


have they 
contain no such word as 
Revelation.” 

The judges who examined the poems sub- 
mitted in competition for the prizes offered 
by the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
say they never realized before what an im- 
portant word “so” is to  verse-makers. 
Many poetasters seem to think that “so” 
before an adjective can miraculously cure 
« 


any lame line. It is so easy to use “so” 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XLIX. 












that the temptation is strong, but it should 
with all the 


‘ 


When it comes to “so” 


be resisted verse-maker’s 


strength. with poets, 
facilis descensus Averni, as the back part of 
the dictionary says. 

Perhaps the Afro-American would rather 
be called “colored” than “ nigger,” but for- 


‘tunately we are not limited to a choice be- 


tween these terms. “Colored” applies to the 
Mongolian, or the Malay, or even to the so- 
ciety lady with her rouge, as well as to the 
negro, the only difference being that the 
negro and the Mongolian and the Malay were 
born so. Those who use the word “ colored ” 
out of consideration for the feelings of the 
negro really give offence. 

A roseate view of things is taken by the 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, who 
remarks : “Gradually our language is simpli- 
fied. The chauffeur becomes a driver, the 
aviator becomes an airman, the hydro-aero- 
plane becomes a_ seaplane and nobody’s 
ashamed to use English in ordering a small 
cup of coffee.” 

Instead of saving “in the Spanish 
why not simply say “in Spanish ” ? 


Mass. Edward B. Hughes 


lan- 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

. ° s 

Poets complain that editors show poor 
judgment, rejecting poetic gems and printing 
mere verses that have much less merit than 
the poems they reject. Another common 
plaint of writers is that editors reject manu- 
scripts without reading them clear through. 
As an illustration to expose the workings 


of the editorial mind, here is a con- 

tribution that an editor was actually going to 

send back to the author, without having read 

it to the end, when the editor of THE WRITER 

rescued it for imperishable print :— 
ASKING QUESTIONS. 


O God, O God, what does mean war, 
We see it again and again 

More and more, 

And when will it stop, oh, when ? 


One day we hear the Allies lost, 

Another day we hear the Allies won, 

But when will we hear that Germany is lost, 

And is by the aid of the “‘ Sammies” forever won ? 


The extra says a U. S. steamer sunk a U-Boat, 

And for a change it says Britain a victory won ; 

But when will come the news that Germany cannot 
work with her U-Boat 

And has nothing to fight with but a two-cent gun ? 


Now our boys are in France 
Helping Joffre with his gangs 

But when will there be no Germans 
To fight against the gangs? 


When will come the day 

That Germany with her horde of Gemsbocs 
Will come to the United States 

Asking to help her raise “ Liberty-Bonds ? 


” 


O God, when will the shivering of peoples lives 
Be stopped within short time 

And when will come the good news 

That Germany must loose ? 


os 


“How not to do it” in writing to inquire 
about a manuscript is illustrated by a letter 
from a writer whose patience, evidently small, 
was soon exhausted. He writes :— 

After having a manuscript in your possession 
for five or six weeks, I should think that com- 
mon courtesy would impel you to either return 
it or mail the author a check. 

Did you not, five or six weeks ago, receive my 
article, ————,, enclosed with a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope ? 

In the first place, the indignant writer takes 
it for granted that the editor received the 
manuscript, and then — perhaps remembering 
that the postal service is not infallible — asks 
if he is justified in this. It would be more 
courteous, at least, to begin by giving the edi- 
tor the benefit of any doubt. In the second 
place, the writer charges the editor with dis- 
courtesy in not rendering a decision on his 
manuscript within five or six weeks. Some 
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editors of large publications, whose duties are 
limited to judging manuscripts, can read at 
once the contributions they receive and may 
accept or reject manuscripts within a few 
days after they come in, but most editors have 
many things to do besides reading manuscripts, 
and it is necessary for them to file the 
contributions they receive, to be read when 
they can find an opportunity. Editors of 
monthly publications, for’ instance, commonly 
judge manuscripts once a month, when they 
are making up an issue, reading the manu- 
scripts all together because in this way they 
can make a better selection according to the 
comparative value of the contributions than 
if they were read one by one at various times. 
Every editor desires to make every issue of 
his periodical as good as possible, and the 
most practicable way to do this is to accept 
the best material on hand at some given time 
before each number is made up. It so hap- 
pened that the manuscript offered by the im- 
patient writer in question was received by the 
editor just after the material for one num- 
ber of his publication had been selected. It 
had been held four weeks — not five or six 
weeks — until the time should come to select 
the material for the next number, so that 
was no unreasonable delay. Some- 
times if an editor who reads manuscripts 
monthly is in doubt whether he can use a 
manuscript or not, he may hold it more than a 
month, on the chance that he may accept it 
for the next following issue, and in such a 
case the writer has no real reason to com- 
plain. Asa rule, it is well for a writer — ex- 
cepting in the case of “timely” matter — to 
wait for two or three months before inquiring 
about a manuscript submitted, and then his 
letter should be courteous, with no assump- 
tion that the editor is either a robber or a cad. 
In submitting “timely” matter, a writer 
should always call the attention of the editor 
to the fact that to preserve its value prompt 
decision is required, and in such cases editors, 
as a rule, will read the manuscript outside of 
the usual routine. 


there 


The ill-advised legislation enacted by Con- 
gress at the last session establishing a cum- 


bersome zone system of postage rates for 
periodicals, under which the cost of postage 
to publishers — and so necessarily to their 
subscribers — is to be increased by from fifty 
to nine hundred per cent., according to the 
distance of subscribers from the publication 
office, will have destructive results unless it is 
repealed by Congress at the present session. 
Neither the publishers nor those of their sub- 
scribers who live far away can afford to pay 
the necessarily increased cost of magazines 
and other periodicals, and the result will be 
that a great many publications will be forced 
out of business, because the national circu- 
lation that they have built up will be de- 
stroyed. Already one of the Orange Judd 
Company’s publications, Southern Farming, 
published in Springfield, Mass., 
nounced its suspension of publication with 
the April number, and not another number 
will be printed unléss Congress repeals the 
burdensome postal zone law. The effect of 
the zone law will be to cause scores, if not 
hundreds, of periodicals to suspend publica- 
tion, and to deprive the people of the South 
and West of the benefit they get from East- 
ern magazines, because the magazines will be 
so expensive, on account of the increase in 
the postage rates, that many will not be able 
to subscribe for them. This destruction of 
national publications and limitation of circu- 
lation of those that continue to be published 
will work to prevent the dissemination of 
knowledge and the free interchange of 
thought and ideas through all parts of the 
United States, thus promoting sectionalism 
and discouraging unity in all phases of the 
national life. 


has an- 


Periodicals are of great im- 
portance to the American home, and the loss 
will be felt especially in homes that are far 
the publishing centres. If the 
postage system is applied to magazine publica- 
it will be little less than a national 
calamity. 


from zone 


tions, 


To writers this destruction and limitation 
of circulation of periodicals will mean a 
double loss — not only a deprivation of valu- 
able magazines but the destruction of mar- 
kets for manuscripts, both through the sus- 
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pension of many periodicals and through the 
decrease in the buying power of*those that 
continue, with reduced subscription lists. 


It is important to all who want to be able 
to get their magazines and newspapers at 
present prices, and especially to all writers 
with manuscripts to sell, that the law estab- 
lishing the zone system of postage for period- 
icals should be repealed by Congress before 
it goes into effect. To help bring this about, 
not only every writer but every magazine 
reader should send letters AT ONCE to the 
two senators from his state and to his con- 
gressman, saying in effect : “I believe the law 
establishing the zone system of postage for 
periodicals and increasing the second-class 
postage rate is unwise and against the in- 
terests of the country, and I ask you to do 
everything you can toward its repeal.” Not 
only should every writer do this, but he 
should also get his friends to do likewise, 
and urge influential persons to use their in- 
fluence to secure the repeal of the zone post- 
age law. The situation is very serious. 
Either the zone system of postage rates on 
periodicals — which will make the publica- 
tions that survive its establishment local in- 
stead of national — must be done away with, 
or a great part of the useful publications of 
this country — including many that afford 
markets for manuscripts — will be destroyed. 

W. H. H. 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


a 

{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 





free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
3 i 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Never has editorial been more to the 
point than the one in the February Writer, 
“Sending Copies of Magazines to Contribu- 
My “Why don't 


write any more ?” And I say : 


tors.” friends say : you 
“ Because J 
am discouraged.” 

Here are some of the reasons : Either (1 ) 
an article is accepted 
money is forthcoming, 


Or (2) an article is 


and printed ; but no 
only empty promises. 
accepted and printed, 


but you are told the magazine is not able to 
pay for contributions. You resign yourself 
to the inevitable, but you would like to have 
at least one copy of your printed article. So 
when, after a year or eighteen months, you 
write to find out just when your article is 
going to appear, the editor writes that it has 
appeared long ago and that you ought to be 
a subscriber and watch out for its appearance, 
as he cannot be bothered with such details. 
I am going to send him the Writer editorial. 
Or (3) you send an article, fully prepaid 
and in return envelope, and wait several 
months and then finally write and ask about 
it and you are told: “We know 
about your article.” 

wonder at my answer to my 


Ann A. IWWetter. ; 


nothing 


Do you 
friends ? 
Cuicaco, Il. 


Film writers should be a little more particu- 
lar in their placing of events. Observant 
housewives see no less a star than Mary 
Pickford representing a girl back in the gold- 
digging days packing a glass fruit jar into 
her trunk. This was long before the air-tight 
jar was invented and when our grandmothers 
could preserve their fruit only by drying and 
by the pound-for-pound method. 

Annie E. Wheeler. 


SaLem, Mass. 


It_ may be interesting to those who con- 
tribute to magazines to learn one of my ex- 


periences. Some years ago I sent a short 
story entitled “ A Prairie Girl” to the Over- 
land Monthly. A month after I had sent it 
the editor of the magazine wrote to me say- 
ing that my story had been accepted and 
would be paid for on publication. Months 
passed and I wrote to know whether my 
story had appeared — I was not a subscriber 
to the Overland Monthly. I received an an- 
swer from the managing editor to the effect 
that since the acceptance of my story there 
had been a change of editors. I 
paid 


never was 
for the story and never got back the 
manuscript. D. F. Hannigan. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
An experienced editor taught me when 
writing a name like a common name but vary- 


ing from it — like Walter Prichard Eaton, Jef- 
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fery Farnol, Elisabeth Marbury, Ex-Mayor 
Mitchel — to write very plainly and then put 
three dots under the varying letters, to tell the 
compositor that the name is written as it should 
be printed, and not misspelled by accident. 
When something is to be printed in a peculiar 
way, it is well to write the injunction, “ fol- 
low copy,” in between the lines, but for a 
peculiar name the three dots are sufficient. 
In typewritten copy, if a word is to be capital- 
ized it is well to draw three lines under the 
initial letter, to show that the capital letter 
in the manuscript is intentional and was not 
struck by mistake. Arthur Fosdick. 


3oston, Mass. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The editors of Every Week ( New York ) 
are interested in the how and why of things, 
and want material (good photograph and 
caption ) for picture spreads on I told you 
so — stories of people who have earned the 
right to say this by reason of their prophe- 
cies ; true stories of thrilling exploits of 
fishermen ; stories of people who should not 
have succeeded ; picturesque 
odd and apparently dis- 
coveries on which people have spent a portion 
of their lives ; stories about mothers of fam- 
ilies who have carved careers for themselves 
when their 


personal 


guards ; useless 


leaving home freed 
them from domestic duties ; dangerous poets 
(bandit poets, anarchist poets, hangman 
poets, butcher poets, or other poets whose 
trade would presumably make editors hesitate 
in refusing to their wares This 
is supposed to be a humorous spread ) ; in- 
teresting cases of girls who from domestic 
service have gone into all kinds of interesting, 
worth-while pictures of real 
dolls that have been used by real children, 
with stories to them ; animal fights ; my 
most peculiar relative ; and foxy grandmas 
— grandmothers who have started something 
interesting. Every Week pays five dollars 


children’s 


buy 


professions ; 


each for these contributions, and decisions 
are made in one week’s time. 


The Stratford Journal ( Boston ) is on the 
lookout for translations of the best foreign 
short stories, poems, one-act plays, and liter- 
ary articles, as well as for original manu- 
scripts of unusual calibre. 


Holland’s Magazine ( Dallas, Texas ) is in 
the market for good strong stories, and 
would be glad to get any manuscript suited 
to its use. 


Short Stories (Garden City, N. Y.) is 
using just now a good many stories with war 
settings. The editors are always anxious to 
have live fiction stories pertaining to mys- 
tery, adventure, and detective interest. 


The Touchstone ( New York ) is especially 
in need of fiction and poetry. Fiction should 
be modern and vital, with vivid striking 
characterization and with some purpose in 
the plot. The editor is also looking for war 
material — not war but the kind of 
articles that are really important by-products 
of the war, as the New Architecture in 
France, the Work of the Artists in the 
Trenches, War Gardens, etc. 


news, 


The Bookman ( New York ) announces the 
Edward J. O’Brien in an 


He will have sole charge 


collaboration of 
editorial capacity. 
of the department now called “Echoes” — 
composed of short stories or sketches that 
have been characterized more by atmosphere 
or tone than by the conventional plot and 
character the popular short 
The department will be entirely under Mr. 
O’Brien’s charge and will be called “ War 
Echoes.” Manuscripts contain from 
1,500 to 2,000 words, and may be sent to the 
War Echoes” or 
South 


form of story. 


may 
Bookman, marked “ for 
direct to E. J. O’Brien, 
Mass. 


Yarmouth, 


The Invention & Manufacturing Magazine 
( Washington ) is at present 
with manuscripts. 


overstocked 


The Independent ( with which is incorpor- 
ated Harper’s Weekly ) ( New York ) wants 
some current items of general interest and 
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some photographs on current topics. The 
Independent uses photographs for advertising 
purposes, as well as in the body of the maga- 
zine. 


The Nebraska Farmer ( Lincoln, Neb. ) is 
looking for a good serial story. 


The Dramatic Mirror of Motion Pictures 
and the Stage has been purchased by the 
United Motion Picture Publications, Inc., of 
239 West 30th street. New York. 
lication — 


The pub- 
will 
tinue, as in the past, to champion whatever is 
best in the allied arts of the stage and screen, 
to discourage unwholesome tendencies, and 
print reliable news and helpful articles. The 
new owners are planning to broaden the scope 
of the Mirror in the fields the paper 
represents, the dramatic field and the picture 


field. 


contrary to reports — con- 


two 


The Pacific Rural Press ( San Francisco ) 
is in the market for a 20,000-word story, with 
a rural setting the west preferred. Other- 
wise the paper is overstocked with material. 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. T. Miller, the editor of 


( Cleveland ) writes : “ Blue 
Bird has necessarily been irregular in its ap- 
pearance, but from now we trust it will be 
issued on time. Our payment for articles on 
bird study and stories about birds is at the 
rate of one-quarter cent a word.” 


the Blue Bird 


Joe F. Sullivan ( Farmington, Michigan ) 
is planning to launch a new magazine, to be 
known as Love, Courtship, and 
He says the magazine will be a “Periodical of 
Propriety for People of Refinement,” and 
will be edited with the sole view of making 
every inch of space of intense interest to all 
intelligent and refined people 
ject matter must and will go home to all. 
The editorial policy will be carried out en- 
tirely along the thought conveyed by the 
deeper meaning of the three title words — 
that is, articles dealing with the triple sub- 
ject will be eagerly considered, and, if avail- 
able, will be paid for promptly upon publica- 
tion at a fair and compensatory rate. Mr. 
Sullivan is especially desirous of obtaining a 
number of special articles on the subjects 


Marriage. 


for the sub- 


Love, Courtship, Marriage, Trial Marriages, 
Divorce, and Free Love, or articles on any 
subject germane to or suggested by the name 
and mission of the magazine. 


A new weekly journal which will apparently 
be a competitor of the Nation and the New 
Republic is announced by Fabian Franklin 
and Harold de Wolf Fuller, late respectively 
associate editor of the New York Evening 
Post and editor of the Nation. Their pros- 
pectus says : “During the war the upholding 
of the cause to which the country is pledged, 
support of the government in the 
prosecution of the struggle to a triumphant 
and exposure of 
soundness of those appeals to 
sentiment of 


vigorous 


the un- 
a misguided 
humanitarianism or pacifism 
which so frequently loom up as a grave dan- 
ger to the winning of a righteous peace, will 
be a controlling topic. The current issues and 
events of politics, at home and abroad, will, 
of course, receive due attention. Literature, 
science, and art, especially in their larger as- 
pects, will be treated by 
eminent ability.” 


conclusive issue, 


contributors of 


Upton Sinclair’s : A Monthly Magazine : 
For a Clean Peace and the Internation, pub- 
lished from the editor’s studio, 1513 Sunset 
avenue, Pasadena, Calif., is a personal period- 
ical, and for the present, at least, offers no 
market for manuscripts. 


The title of the Policeman’s Monthly has 
been changed to the Policeman’s News ( New 
York ). 


The Navy Air Pilot has changed its name 
to the Navy Air Pilot and Military Aeronau- 
tic Review. 

The new offices of the Christian Register 
are at 6 Beacon street, Albert 
C. Dieffenbach is the new editor. 


3oston, Mass. 


Where and When ( New York) has dis- 
continued publication. 


Awaiting congressional action on the postal 
zone law, the Orange Judd Company’s pub- 
lication, Southern Farming, published at 
Springfield, Mass., has suspended publication 
with the April number. If Congress repeals 
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the law, the magazine, which has been dis- 
tributed from Springfield through the mails 
to farmers in the South, will resume publica- 
tion as of old. If the law is not repealed the 
magazine may be printed somewhere in the 
South, as the publication office of the North- 
west Farmstead was transferred to Minnea- 
polis. 


The second poem contest and the second 
short-story contest conducted by American 
Ambition ( Philadelphia ) are now open. In 
the poem contest there are thirty-nine prizes 
ranging from $25 down to twenty-three of $1 
each. In the short-story contest there are 
seven prizes, ranging from $50 to $5. _ Still 
open are the novel contest, with prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25 for the best manuscripts 
limited to words, and the comedy- 
drama contest, with prizes of $100, $50, and 
$25 for the best spoken plays of at least 
three acts. The closing dates of these con- 
have not been announced. The 
contest, with prizes of $25, $10, and $5 for 
the best songs, words and music, will close 
April 29. 


75,000 


tests 


song 


con- 


( Springfield, Mass.) is 
ducting a prize essay on the question, “ Should 
Ireland be Represented at the Peace Confer- 


Democracy 


>)” 


ence ? Manuscripts may contain from 600 
to 1,000 words. The best essays will be pub- 
lished, and prizes of $10, $5, and $3 in gold 
will be given. The contest will close May 1, 
and no manuscripts will be returned. 

The Anti-Suffrage College League of Mass- 
achusetts offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for 
the best papers on anti-suffrage subjects, not 
exceeding 3,000 words, submitted before May 
1. Further information may be had from 
Mrs. Herbert Lyman, 687 Boylston street, 
Boston, to whom papers sent in competition 
should be addressed. 


For letters from men in the American fight- 
ing forces in France Life will pay ten dollars 
each, if they are considered of sufficient in- 
terest to print. The editors say : “ Each let- 
ter should not be more than two hundred 
words in length ; the shorter the better. 
Preferably, it should deal with some phase 
of life at the front, and the preference will 
be given to humorous incidents, short anec- 


dotes, or matters of fact of human interest. 
Tell us what is happening to you and your 
comrades and how you feel, being careful, 
of course, to send only material that will pass 
the censor.” All letters should be addressed 
to the Editor of Life, 17 West 31st Street, 
New York, U. S. A. No letters will be re- 
turned. The name and address of the author 
should be plainly written on each manuscript. 


An honorarium of $5 will be sent by the 
editor of Judge ( New York ) to any member 
of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces on land or sea 
whose contribution to Judge’s department, 
“Camp and Trench Fun,” is selected by the 
editor as the funniest camp or ship story of 
the week. Accepted original jokes are paid 
for at the rate of one dollar each. 


The prize of fifty dollars offered by The 
Poetry-Lovers of New York for the best and 
most beautiful definition in poetry of poetry, 
as announced in the January WRITER, has 
been awarded to Annie L. Laney, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Her definition is : — 

The magic light that springs 
From the deep soul of things 
When, called by their true names, 
Their essence is set free ; 
The word, illuminate, 
Showing the soul’s estate, 
Baring the hearts of men! 
Poetry ! 


The prize of $1,000 offered by the City of 
Baltimore in the National Citizens’ Creed 
Contest for the best definition of “ The Amer- 
ican’s Creed,” has been awarded to William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Mary- 
land. The language of the prize-winning 
creed is a composite of ideals taken from the 
Constitution of the United States, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Federalist, the 
federal oath of allegiance, Washington’s fare- 
well address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, 
Webster’s speech in the Senate January 26, 
1830, Edward Everett Hale’s “ A Man With- 
out a Country,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ the army and navy regulations, a War 
Department circular on flag etiquette of April 
14 last, and the great seal of the United 
States. The text of the creed is : — 

I believe in the United States of America as 

a government of the people, by the people, for 
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the people ; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed ; a democracy in a 
republic ; a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states ; a perfect Union, one and inseparable ; 
established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for which Ameri- 
can patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 
I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
try to 


coun- 
its constitution ; to 
obey its laws ; to respect its flag; and to de- 
fend it against all enemies. 


love it ; to support 


Prize offers still open : — 
Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered for the four best 
studies in the economic field submitted by competi- 


tors before June 1, 1918. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $8,500 offered by Columbia 
University under the provisions of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, in connection with tke Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Particulars in September Writer. 

Seventeen prizes, 
dollars, offered by 
for the best 
and Energy 
June 1. 


ranging from $s00 down to ten 
Physical ( New York ) 
letters on the subject, “ How Health 
Srought Me Success,”” submitted ty 
Particulars in February Writer 


Culture 


Prizes of $500 and $100 with two and one-half per 
cent. gross receipts offered by George T. Driscoll 
of His Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, for the best 
play by a Canadian author submitted by May 1, 19:8. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Wellcome prizes 
and a 
navy 


of a gold medai and 
medal and $200, offered 
officers for the 
subjects 


silver 
medical 
medical 


to army 
best 
submitted to the 
United 
Particulars in 


essays on 
Secretary 
Military Surgeons of the States before 
March WriITER 

of $300 and $200 offered by the American 
Society for the 
submitted by 
March Writer. 


tember 15, 1918. 


Prizes 
Tract 
scripts 


best religious book 


May 15, 


1918. Particular 


Prizes of $500, $200 and $100, with special | 
for soldiers and sailors, for the best title for the 


picture on the cover of Life for 
mitted before May 6, 1918. 
WRITER. 


Particulars in March 





— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Roy P. Churchill, who wrote the series of 
“Danny Wallace” stories, of 
Welding,” in Adventure for February 18 is 
one, also had a story, “ His Place in the Ser- 
vice,” in Short Stories for February. He has 
been an 


which “ The 


enlisted man in the United States 
navy, and writes navy short stories from the 
enlisted man’s point of view, having served 
as landsman for training, 


ordinary seaman, 


February 7 sub- 


coxswain, and boatswain’s mate, being paid 
off with the last-named rate. Mr. Churchill 
says that in writing he tries to get the navy 
atmosphere, and bases his yarns on incidents 
that could have happened, even if some of 
them didn’t actually happen to him or to 
men whom he knows. Most of them have 
Mr. Churchill never disparages 
the Service, as he says it did too much for 
him, and he thinks too much of it. His ap- 
plication has just been approved for the Navi- 
gation School for Deck Officers for the Mer- 
chant Marine Service, and he expects to enter 
that school shortly. With its first April issue 
Adventure starts another series of his stories, 
with a new called 
Dick.” 


happened. 


character, “ Dictionary 


Edward 


Hero of 


Huntington, whose story, “ The 
Class ‘B’,” was published in Mc- 
Call’s Magazine for February, is really Ed- 
ward Huntington Williams, M.D., of Los An- 
geles, and he has a _ long list of scientific, or 
semi-scientific books to his credit, such as 
“A History of Science,” ( with his brother, 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams ) 11 volumes, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers ; “The Won- 
ders of Science in Modern Life,” 10 volumes, 
and “The Walled City: A Study of the 
Criminal Insane,” published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls ; “Modern Warfare,” “Increasing Your 
Mental Efficiency,” “The Question of Al- 
cohol,” and “ Alcohol, Hygiene, and Legisla- 
tion.” He has also written considerable fic- 
tion, including juvenile stories, and it is for 
this work that he uses the name Edward 
Huntington. He has had one book, “ The 
Forest Pilot,” published under that name 


o-— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How the Modern Poet Works. — What 


is the secret process, the cryptic recipe of a 


poet’s success ? How does he find the mate- 
How 
rhythms and rhymes ” 
Does he learn most alone or should he “take 
a course” in a university ? 


rials of which his poems are made ? 
does he choose his 
Does he require 
stimulation and excitement or seclusion 
repose as conditions conducive to the 


and 
best 
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work ? 


Does he work best by day or at 
night ? And finally does he really work at 
all, or do his poems “just come” ? 

Before one can tell in a straightforward 
fashion the truth about the production of 
poetry there are a few popular superstitions 
that must be explained away. One of these 
superstitions is to the effect that craftsman- 
ship has nothing at all to do with poetry, that 
poems are simply and accidentally born, that 
they are never made, and that they do not 
grow. 

People for whom this superstition is faith 
will tell us that poets can give us their best 
and noblest work without any preliminary 
discipline of heart or mind, either conscious 
or unconscious. They believe that poetry 
“just comes.” But I once heard Edwin 
Markham, the author of “ The Man With the 
Hoe,” say that poetry of the kind that “ just 
comes” out of the circumambient ether 
should usually be returned whence it came. 

Another obnoxious heresy has been built 
up upon the theory that poetry, like every- 
thing else, can be learned at the university 
by the use of a dictionary, a book of prosody, 
a collection of synonyms discriminated, a the- 
saurus, and the aid of a professor ; but this 
heresy collapses quickly for those who read the 
biographies of great poets. A course in a 
university may hinder or help a poet, but 
will never make one. 

Again we are told that the alcohol route 
leads to everlasting fame and the laurel 
wreath ; but three of the greatest living 
American poets not only will not touch al- 
cohol in any form but will not even drink 
coffee at breakfast. They prefer cocoa ! 

Then how does a poet sing ? I have made 
a little investigation of poetic craftsmanship, 
and such information as I have acquired J 
am willing to share — respectfully and seri- 
ously — for I have long suspected that 
there might be several good ways of writing 
good poems and I have learned that I was 
right. 

But the poets seem to have agreed about 
a few things, which ought to be mentioned 
first. Most of those with whom I have talked 
prefer the country to the city — not because 
they find more inspiration in stars and 














flowers than in skyscrapers and trolley cars, 
but simply because the city, with its welter 
of crowded interests and activities, is divert- 
ing and distracting. The country makes con- 
In like manner they pre- 
fer to work at night, not for any occult rea- 
son apparently, but because they know that at 
night they are not likely to be interrupted. 

Nearly all of them put faith in Words- 
worth’s dogma that poetry is emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity, and believe that they do 
their best work in periods of repose follow- 
ing periods of effort or adventure. 
all of them acknowledge that 
served long terms at the hard (and glo- 

labor of their craft, al- 
in many cases the discipline 
self-sought and_ self-directed, but un- 
conscious, natural, unavoidable, like learning 
to talk or walk in early childhood. 

I am told that they get their rhythms in 
many ways, from the movements of the body, 
of machines, of crowds, from the speech of 
the people with whom they associate, from 
reading the works of the masters. They say 
also that a poem begins to be when an idea 
or emotion flashes upon the mind in the form 
of a strong, vivid or beautiful phrase or line. 
This phrase or line is a nucleus about which 
new meanings grow until the whole poem is 
formed. 

A few of the poets with whom I have 
talked speak thoughtfully of the influence of. 
dreams and the 
making of poetry. 


centration easier. 


Nearly 
they have 
rious ! ) 
though 

not 


learning 


was 


subconscious mind in the 

Sometimes, they say, a 
poem rises out of the deeps that lie below 
consciousness just as a seedling rises through 
the dark loam of spring. 

Florence Wilkinson ( Mrs. Evans ) has had 
one or two very interesting experiences in 
making her poems. One summer, when 
traveling in Canada, she saw two names on a 
tombstone in a churchyard. They 
“Melanie” and “ Melanson.” They were 
melodious names and suggested romance. 

Her mind played with the thought for a 
while and then she forgot. But one morning 
in the winter that followed she arose and 
found a manuscript on her work table. 

It was unevenly written — a poem about 
Melanie and Melanson, and as she read it she 


were 
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remembered waking in the middle of the pre- 
vious night and writing down the poem by 
candle light. She made a few changes and 
corrections and later the poem was published 
in the Century Magazine. 

Another poem, “Our Lady of Idleness,” 
came before her line after line in that curious 
transition state between waking and sleeping 
which we call vivid dreaming. She set it 
down on paper as fully 
awakened and after finishing it carefully sent 
it to Poetry, and it was published. It is not 
a short poem and it dramatizes the emotions 


soon as she had 


of several persons, which makes the origin 
seem the more remarkable. 

Margaret Widdemer had a similar experi- 
ence in writing “ The Old Road to Paradise,” 
a poem which has become popular with many 
readers in all parts of the country since the 
beginning of the war. Three years ago, it 
seems, the editor of Housekeeping 
asked Miss Widdemer for an Easter poem. 

It is always difficult to write a poem when 
All poets agree as to that. 


Good 


editors want one. 
And Miss Widdemer was oppressed by the 
war and 
thought a long time and could write nothing. 
Then, in threw 
on a couch to rest, and magically, as if 


sorrow of the very tired She 


discouragement she herself 


dream, the first lines of the poem came 
her : — 

Ours is a sad Easter time and a scarlet 
. But high up at Heaven’s gate the saints all s 

With the coming of these lines the p 
was born. 

Amy Lowell writes at night and reads and 
studies She 
when the rest of us go to bed and she retires 
when the rest of us pour our coffee and un- 
fold our newspapers. She spares no effort 
to get the knowledge of fine details which 
give her poems their imaginative power. She 
studied poetry and tried to write it for ten 
years before she felt that she was ready to 
offer her poems to magazines. 

Witter Bynner is another poet who writes 
slowly and with great patience. His biggest 
and best poem, “ The New World,” was re- 
written seventeen or eighteen 
period of six or seven years. Mr. Bynner ad- 


prodigiously. begins the day 


times in a 


mits, however, that many of his best lyrics 
are written quickly “when he ought to be 
doing something else” and later revised when 
the whole mind is free for the task. — Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson, in New York Sun. 

os 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 


Tue War anv Encuisu. The Point of View, in 
Scribner’s for April. 
A Wruiter’s Reco.trections. — III. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
WirttramM Morrison PatTERSON ON RHYTHM. 
riet Monroe. Poetry for April. 
Hecen S. Wooprvurr. 
uthors for April. 
NATALIE S., 


With portraits. 
Harper’s Magazine for April. 
Har- 


Eleanor Gates. Books and 


Lincotn. With portrait. Dora Simp- 
Book News Monthly for March. 
DELAND Qvestions THINGs. 
rose J. Moses. 
es OLIveR CuRwoop. 


ws Monthly for March. 


With portraits. 
Book News Monthly for March. 
With portraits. Book 
NINETEENTH CEN- 
ry. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Raoul, de Beaucrispin. 
Book News Monthly for March. 

Fanny Crosspy-Van Atstyne. William Hale Beck- 

Book News Monthly for March. 

G. Henrt Bocart. With portrait. David 
for March. 
UNRESERVED CONFESSIONS OF A FAILURE. 

» Bennett. Dead-Line for March. 
Joun M. SippaLyt. With portrait. 


\MERICAN NOVELISTS OF THE 


bspa. Dead-Line 
Ella Cos- 


Crowley’s Maga- 
zine. for March, 
Tue Pxitosopny oF Reat Composition. Homer 
A. Watt. English Journal for March. 
Pan-AMERICAN Poetry (A magazine of song in 
With portrait of Solmon de 


Review of 


English and Spanish ). 


la Selva, editor. American Reviews for 
Marcl 

EpGarR WALLACE, SOLDIER-]OURNALIST. 
trait. Everybody's Magazine for March. 

[ue PLaywricut’s Box or Tricks EXHIBITED BY 

ustus Tuomas. Current Opinion for March. 

Is AmericaN Lire Divorcep FROM AMERICAN 
Literature ? With portrait of Abraham Cahan. 
Current Opinion for March. 

DosTOEVSKY AS THE GREATEST MODERN Tracic Ar- 
Tist. Current Opinion for March. 

Harpy ano R, L. S. Stanp Supreme WHere Sir 
Watter Scott Fatts Down. Current Opinion for 
March. 

FURNISHING PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE PREss. 
Era for March. 

Tue BirtuH-pateE OF Ben Jonson. William D. 
Sriggs. Modern Language Notes for March. 


With por- 


Photo- 














On tHe Makinc oF Literary CRITICISM. 
sor Sherman again, and the Folletts, and a few other 


Profes- 


considerations. “G. G.. W.” Bookman for March. 

On THE WriTING oF My “ Atiens.”’ William Me- 
Fee. Bookman for March. 

SATIRE ON THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
ton. Bookman for March. 

Poets MILITANT. 
for March. 


Clayton Hamil- 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Bookman 


Tue Best Srxty-THREE AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 
OF 1917. With portraits of Edwina Stanton Babcock, 
Maxwell Struthers Burt, Irvin S. Cobb, H. G. 
Dwight, Waldo Frank, Susan Glaspell, Lee Foster 
Hartman, Burton Kline, Addison Lewis, Mary Synon, 
and Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Bookman for February. 

New Yorx’s YIDDISH 
Bookman for February. 


Edward J. O’Brien. 


Writers. Isaac Goldberg. 


ConcERNING “ THE Masgue or Poerts.”’ Edward J. 
O’Brien. Bookman for February. 

ALFRED DE MussSetT IN THE THEATRE. Clayton 
Hamilton. Bookman for February. 

G. P. R. James 1n America. — II. S. M. Ellis. 
Bookman for February. 

Tue Apvance oF ENGLISH PortrY IN THE TWEN- 


TIETH Century. — V and VI. William Lyon Phelps. 
Bookman for February and March. 
How 


Grit ( WILLIAMSPORT, PENN.) Won. With 
portrait of Dietrick Lamade. National Printer-Jour- 
nalist for January. 


Country NewsPaPer Epitors. O. Byron Copper. 


National Printer-Journalist for March. 


Korean Literature. J. S. Gale. Open Court for 
February. 

VoOLTAIRE AND ENGLisH Liserty. Florence Don- 
nell White. Open Court for March. 

Tue Secret Press or Betcium. Illustrated. G. 


Frederic Lees. Wide World Magazine for February. 
Science 1n Fiction. Reprinted from the Scientific 

American in the Literary Digest for February 2. 
A Mitiion From Novets. With portrait of Harold 

Bell Wright. Literary Digest for March 2. 

Last Year’s “ Best Stories.” 

March 2. 


SILENCING 


Literary Digest for 


German Poets. Literary Digest for 
March 2. 

REGULATING DEFECTIVE SIGHT BY 
Eye. Literary Digest for March 2. 

THere’s MILLIONS IN THE POP OF THE 
Sones. Literary Digest for March 2. 

Tue “ Rott or Honor” 
ary Digest for March 2. 

Tue Rise or tHe “ Risiste Cotyum”’ 
Literary Digest for March 16. 

CONFESSIONS OF A LecturER. — IV. 
ton. Bellman for March 2. 


Foo.isnx Booxs. Bellman for March 9. 


EDUCATING THE 
POPULAR 
InN SHORT Stortes. Liter- 


CONDUCTOR. 


Richard Bur- 


Triats oF A Lecat Epitor. Arthur L. H. Street. 
Bellman for March 9. 

Hvusert Howe Bancrort. With portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for March 15. 

Don’ts ror THE Country Corresponpent. R, E. 
Haynes. American Printer for March 20. 

How One Hovse-Orcan Is Epitep. Robert F. 


Salade. American Printer for March 20. 
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SoLvING THE HovusinG Prosiem oF A Great NeEws- 


PAPER (Detroit News). Illustrated. Outlook for 
March 6. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 

Franklin P. Adams, formerly conductor of 
“The Conning Tower” in the New York 
Tribune, who entered the army some time 
ago, is to conduct a 
in Stars and Stripes, 


“Conning Tower” 
the trench newspaper 
of the American soldiers in France. 

Rex Beach has bought a $100,000 estate 
of ten acres on a knoll commanding extended 
views of the Hudson river. 

The editorial department of Moffat, Yard, 
& Company is now in charge of Howard W. 
Cook, who was formerly with the Evening 
World and the United Press Association, and 
more recently with the publicity department 
of Doubleday, Page, & Company. 

Miss Virginia Watson, who for years has 
had charge of the book publicity department 
of Harper & Brothers, has become one of the 
editors of Harper's Magazine. Her place 
has been filled by Miss Le Gallienne, daugh- 
ter of the author. 

Contradicting reports based on a 
derstanding, Amos R. Wells of the 
Endeavor World explains that the 
position that he resigned a while ago was 
that of editorial secretary of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, not that of 
managing editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World, and adds : “ The latter position I have 
held now for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and I stick to it like a barnacle.” 


A new to be called the Council of 
Playwrights is in process of formation in 
New York. It will meet Thursday evenings 
at the home of Maravene Thompson, author 
and playwright, 103 West Fifty-fifth Street. 
Each week a play by one of the members 
will be read and criticised by the club, the 
final critical summing up to be given by Wil- 
liam Thompson Price, an authority on dra- 
matic technique. 


misun- 
Christian 
editorial 


club 


A biography of Hamilton Wright Mabie is 
in preparation, and those who have informa- 
tion or letters that would be of value are 
asked to lend them to the New York Tribune. 
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“The Art of Photoplay Making,” by Vic- 
tor O. Freeburg, who was formerly an In- 
structor in Photoplay Writing at Columbia 
University, and is now an Ensign in the 
United States Navy, is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

“From Shakspere to O. Henry,” by S. P. 
B. Mais ( Dodd, Mead, & Company ), is 
made up of papers on successive aspects of 
English literature through three centuries. 


The two concluding volumes — the fifth 
and sixth — of the Life of Disraeli that was 
Monypenny’s, and is G. E. Buckle’s, are an- 
nounced for early publication by John Mur- 
ray, London. 


“The Book of the High 
Michael Williams ( Macmillan ), described in 
a sub-title as “A Spiritual Autobiography,” 
is in effect a novel, but in it Mr. Williams 
has cast the story of his own life into the 


Romance,” by 


form of fiction. He was city editor of one 
of the San Francisco dailies at the time of 
the San Francisco earthquake. The manu- 
script of the book, which was first begun 
twenty years ago, was twice destroyed by fire 
— in the San Francisco earthquake and in 
the fire swept away Upton Sinclair's 
Co-operative Home 
Helicon Hall. 

Viereck’s Weekly, formerly the Fatherland, 
announces that its issue for February 27 was 
withdrawn from circulation. Mr. Viereck 
“That is all I care to say about the 


matter.” 


which 


Socialistic Colony at 


says : 

Justice Goff of the New York Supreme 
Court has set aside the demurrer of the pub 
lishers of the Chicago Evening Post, sued 
for $50,000 by Alleyne Ireland, who claims 
he was libelled in the Post’s criticism of his 
book, “Joseph Pulitzer, Reminiscences of a 
Secretary,” and the case must come to trial. 
The question to be decided is whether the 
criticism was fair and without malevolence, 
and Justice Goff says in his decision: “If 
the matter criticised be dealt with on its 
merits or demerits, no matter how severely, 
even if mordant ridicule be used to expose ex- 
aggeration or pretense or bad taste, the 


bounds of fair criticism will not be exceeded.” 





Judge Hand of the United States District 
Court has handed down a decision in New 
York designed to discourage the bringing of 
baseless suits alleging plagiarism against suc- 
cessful authors and managers. Judge Hand 
not only taxed the plaintiffs in this case with 
the costs of the action, but ordered them to 
pay $500 and counsel fee for the defendants 
in addition. 

The World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has added to its list of offices 
one in the Rialto Building, Kansas City. 

“The Speech Reporter as a Speech Re- 
viser,” by David Wolfe Brown, in Benn Pit- 
man reporting shorthand, with key, and “ The 
King of the Golden River,” by John Ruskin, 
in amanuensis shorthand, are published ‘n 
pamphlet form by The Phonographic Institute 
Company, Cincinnati. 

“Cash with a Kodak, or Lessons in Maga- 
zine Photography,” is published in pamphlet 
form by W. New Egypt, 
8; 

The offices of the Atlantic Monthly, which 
for forty-seven years have been at No. 4 Park 
outlook on the Old 
Granary Burying Ground, have been removed 


Clement Moore, 


street, Boston, with an 


to the Christian Endeavor Building on Mt. 
Vernon street. In the ten years that the 
magazine, now published by the Atlantic 


Monthly Publishing Company, has been un- 
der its present ownership, it has increased its 
100,000 copies, and has ab- 
sorbed the House Beautiful and the Living 
Age, the latter, up to the time it was taken 


circulation to 


over, having been published independently 
since 1844. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft died at Wailnur 


Creek, Calif., March 2, aged eighty-six. 

Charles Follen Adams ( “ Yawcob 
Strauss”) died at Roxbury, Mass., March 8, 
aged seventy-five. 

Harry James Smith died at Murrayville, 
sritish Columbia, March 17, aged thirty- 
seven. 

Colonel Homer B. Sprague died at New- 
ton, Mass., March 23, aged eighty-eight. 

Henry Adams died at Washington, D. C., 
March 27, aged eighty years. 
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